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PREFACE. 


Experience  has  proved  that  no  method  in  tuition  is  so  effectual  as  that  by 
which  the  pupil  first  learns  a  simple  explanation  of  facts,  and  then  reasons  and 
converses  upon  those  facts  with  his  teacher.  In  my  endeavours  to  pursue  this 
plan  in  musical  tuition,  I  have  found  no  book  which  offers  a  sufficiently  clear 
and  concise  view  of  the  rudiments  of  that  branch  of  study  ;  and  I  have  therefore 
been  tempted  to  publish,  in  the  form  of  a  Manual,  the  course  of  instruction  which 
I  have  adopted. 


It  is  not  intended  that  each  chapter  shall  be  learned  by  heart,  and  “  said  ” — 
as  it  is  usually  termed — in  the  exact  words  there  printed  ;  but,  after  the  pupil 
has  thoroughly  studied  the  spirit  of  it,  the  theme  should  be  taken  by  the  teacher, 
for  musical  examination  and  discourse. 
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As  I  am  convinced  that  no  pupil  can  be  formed  with  the  power  of  appreciating 
and  interpreting  music  in  its  highest  aspect,  without  first  gaining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  art  itself,  it  is  my  intention,  should  the  present 
work  find  favour  with  my  brother  Professors,  to  follow  it  with  a  Treatise  on 
Harmony  and  Thorough-bass,  which  will  commence  precisely  where  the  present 
one  concludes. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  MUSIC. 


Chapter  I. 

NAMES  OE  THE  NOTES,  STAEF,  &c. 

Musical  sounds  have  two  properties — pitch  and  duration.  The  first 
is  evident  as  soon  as  a  sound  is  heard ;  the  second  is  not  known  until  it 
has  ceased.  When  spoken  of  generally,  they  are  termed  notes. 

The  notes  are  named  from  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet — 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G ;  we  then  commence  with  A  again,  because  the  sound 
above  G  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  starting  one,  in  a  higher  pitch.  Thus, 
the  notes  called  by  the  same  letters  in  each  group  differ  only  in  acuteness 
or  gravity,  and  the  distance  from  one  to  the  other  is  termed  an  octave. 

Now  look  on  the  key-board  at  the  commencement  of  the  book,  which 
exactly  represents  that  of  a  six-and-a-half  octave  pianoforte,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  black  keys  are  arranged  in  alternate  groups  of  twos  and 
threes ;  the  octave  to  any  sound  is  therefore  seen  at  a  glance.  The  white 
key  between  the  two  black  ones  is  D,  and  now  you  can  at  once  name 
every  D  on  the  key -board :  the  white  key  immediately  below  it  is  of 
course  C  ;  calculate  upwards  as  far  as  G,  and  downwards  as  far  as  A,  and 
you  have  learned  the  name  of  every  white  key.  Now  recollect  that  the 
sharp  of  any  one  of  these  notes  is  the  next  hey  (whether  white  or  black) 
above ,  and  the  flat  the  next  hey  (whether  white  or  black)  below ,  and  you 
are  able  to  strike  any  note  that  can  be  put  before  you.  Practise  touching 
the  keys  and  naming  them  every  day,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  readily  the  eye  will  direct  you  to  the  right  spot  in  every  part  of  the 
key-hoard. 

You  have  next  to  learn  how  these  notes  are  represented  upon  paper. 
For  this  purpose,  five  parallel  lines,  called  a  staff  (or  stave),  are  used  ;  and 
on  the  lines,  and  in  the  spaces  between  the  lines  of  this  staff,  the  notes  are 
written.  Be  careful  to  observe  that  these  lines  and  spaces  are  always 
counted  upwards ,  the  lowest  line  being  called  the  first  line,  the  lowest 
space  the  first  space,  &c. 
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The  Staff. 

Lines.  Spaces. 


r  4  5 

T 

1  q  1 

r  3 

2 

L  _  2 

l  1  ~  i 

I  T 

You  will  perceive  that  the  staff  contains  five  fines  and  four  spaces;  but 
as  many  more  notes  than  can  be  contained  in  this  staff  are  required  for 
modern  music,  we  have  recourse  to  additional  fines,  called  leger  fines, 
which  are  drawn  above  and  below  the  staff ‘  as  occasion  may  require.  Ex: 

_ &c. 


&.C. 

Music  for  the  Pianoforte  is  written  on  two  staves  joined  together  with 
a  brace,  thus : — 


The  notes  contained  in  the  upper  staff  are  usually  played  with  the  right 
hand,  and  those  in  the  lower  staff  with  the  left  hand.  The  names  of  the 
notes  depend  upon  a  character  called  a  clef.  Two  clefs  are  used  in  modern 

music,  the  treble  clef  ,  made  thus  ^  ,  and  the  bass  clef,  made  thus  . 

The  treble  clef  is  generally  used  for  the  upper  staff,  or  right  hand  part, 
and  the  bass  clef  for  the  lower  staff,  or  left  hand  part.  You  will  have  a 
clear  idea  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  key-board,  if  you  place  your 
finger  on  the  C  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  instrument,  which  is  to  be 
found  opposite  the  tablet  on  which  the  maker’s  name  appears,  and  imagine 
all  the  notes  above  that  to  be  represented  by  the  treble  clef,  and  all  the 
notes  below  it  by  the  bass  clej 

Now  pay  particular  attention  to  the  following,  which  is  a  representation 
of  the  treble  staff,  with  the  notes  upon  the  fines  and  in  the  spaces  of  it. 
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Lines. 


E  G  B  D  F 


Spaces. 


0 _ 

FAC 


4 


E 
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Repeat  the  notes  on  the  lines  to  yourself  a  great  many  times,  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  your  eye  will  very  shortly  become  accustomed  to  their 
position.  The  notes  in  the  spaces  spell  the  word  face,  so  that  you  can 
name  any  one  at  once  by  merely  looking  which  space  it  is  in,  and  referring 
to  the  letters  in  this  word.  The  two  following  notes,  above  and  below  the 
staff,  we  are  enabled  to  get  without  the  use  of  leger  lines  : — 


G 


D 


To  learn  the  notes  written  with  the  leger  lines,  you  should  be  careful  to 
separate  them  into  notes  on  the  lines,  and  notes  above  and  below  the  lines, 
as  you  will  see  them  in  the  next  example.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
necessary  that  you  should  learn  all  the  leger-line  notes  before  you  begin 
to  play.  Make  yourself  very  perfect  in  the  notes  contained  in  the  staff, 
both  bass  and  treble,  with  a  few  of  the  leger  lines  near  the  staves,  and  you 
may  acquire  the  others  gradually  as  you  bring  them  into  use.  They  are, 
of  course,  all  given  here,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  : — 


On  lines . 


Above  lines. 


P 
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A  C  E  G  B  D  F 


B  D  F  A  C  E 


This  appears  a  formidable  array  at  first  sight,  but  you  will  be  pleased  to 
find  that  all  the  notes  with  a  curved  line  over  them  are  seldom  written 
thus  ;  they  are  usually  written  an  octave  below,  with  8 va.  alta,  or  merely 
8va.  over  them,  which  indicates  that  the  performer  is  to  play  them  an 
octave  higher  than  they  appear. 

Leger  Lines  below  the  Treble  Staff. 

On  lines.  *  Below  lines. 

m 

-9 

B  G  E  J 

The  notes  over  which  the  curved  line  is  placed  are  seldom  written  thus  ; 
as  they  run  into  the  bass  part  of  the  instrument,  they  are  generally  written 
with  the  bass  clef. 

You  have  now  to  learn  the  names  of  the  bass  notes  upon  paper  ;  but 


C  A  F  ~D 
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before  you  do  so,  take  up  any  piece  of  music  and  name  the  treble  notes, 
skipping  from  one  place  to  another  as  rapidly  as  possible.  You  will  get 
the  bass  notes  by  heart  much  quicker  from  your  knowledge  of  the  treble, 
for  although  they  are  different,  the  plan  of  skipping  a  letter  between  each 
line,  and  a  letter  between  each  space,  is,  of  course,  the  same. 


Lines. 


Spaces. 


Notes  above  and 
below  the  staff, 
without  leger-lines. 


G  B  D  F  A 


A  C  E  G 


* 


8 


B 


Name  the  notes  on  the  lines,  as  before,  a  great  many  times  backwards  and 
forwards.  The  first  three  spaces  spell  the  word  ace ,  and  you  can  easily 
remember  that  the  letter  G  fills  the  last,  or  fourth,  space.  The  following 
are  the  bass  notes,  with  leger  lines  above  and  below  the  staff : — 


Leger  Lines  above  tiie  Bass  Staff. 
On  lines.  jlbove  lines. 


CEGB  DFAC 


The  B  and  C  above  the  bass  staff  are  very  often  written  with  the  treble 
clef,  but  it  is  as  well  to  be  acquainted  with  them  as  they  appear  here. 

Leger  Lines  below  the  Bass  Staff. 

On  lines.  Below  lines. 


&  0 

ECAFD  DBGEC 


The  notes  marked  with  the  curve  are  very  often  written  an  octave  higher, 
with  the  words  8 va.  Bassa  over  them. 

Having  learned  the  names  of  the  notes  upon  the  pianoforte  and  upon 
paper,  you  have  next  to  know  how  to  connect  the  two,  and  to  play  upon 
the  key-board  what  you  see  upon  the  paper.  For  this  purpose,  you  must 
turn  again  to  the  representation  of  the  key-board  at  the  commencement  of 
the  hook,  where  you  will  find  the  corresponding  notes  upon  paper  written 
over  each  key.  The  C,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken  as  dividing  the 
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key -board  into  bass  and  treble,  is  written  as  under,  and  looks  very  much 
.alike,  both  with  the  treble  and  the  bass  clef : — 


C  -0- 


This  note,  which  appears  on  the  first  leger  line  below  the  treble  staff,  and 
the  first  leger  line  above  the  bass  staff,  should  be  made  your  starting- 
point.  Reckon  from  this  upwards  through  the  treble  staff,  and  downwards 
through  the  bass  staff,  and  you  will  find  it  a  very  easy  method  of  acquiring 
the  true  pitch  of  every  note.  In  the  example  of  the  key-board,  the  notes 
are  all  written  with  the  leger  lines,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  ascent 
and  descent  as  much  as  possible  unbroken ;  but,  as  you  have  already 
learned,  they  are  seldom  written  thus,  as  the  eye  would  be  fatigued  with 
the  number  of  fines. 
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Chapter  II. 

COMPARATIVE  LENGTH  OF  THE  NOTES,  RESTS,  &c. 

In  all  the  examples  hitherto  given,  we  have  merely  put  dots  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  notes,  these  being  sufficient  to  determine  their  pitch.  Having 
now  to  learn  their  relative  duration ,  or  length,  we  must  make  complete 
notes  of  them,  as  they  appear  in  music.  The  following  are  those  now  in 
use  : — 

SEMIBREVE.  MINIM.  CROTCHET.  QUAVER.  SEMIQUAVER.  DEMI-SEMIQUAVER. 

°  r.  r  e  5 

These  will  be  easily  impressed  upon  your  memory,  by  learning  that  the 
semibreve  is  a  white  note  ;  the  minim  the  same,  with  a  stem  added  ;  and 
the  crotchet  a  black  note  with  a  stem.  The  others  are  formed  by  merely 
joining  tails  to  the  black  note — one  for  a  quaver,  two  for  a  semiquaver, 
three  for  a  demisemiquaver,  and  so  on,  should  we  require  it,  for  even 
shorter  notes  than  are  here  given. 

Each  note  is  equal  in  length  to  two  of  those  next  in  value,  thus  : — 

A  semibreve  is  equal  to  2  minims,  4  crotchets,  8  quavers,  16  semi¬ 
quavers,  or  32  demisemiquavers. 

A  minim  is  equal  to  2  crotchets,  4  quavers,  8  semiquavers,  or  16  demi¬ 
semiquavers. 

A  crotchet  is  equal  to  2  quavers,  4  semiquavers,  or  8  demisemiquavers. 

A  quaver  is  equal  to  2  semiquavers,  or  4  demisemiquavers. 

A  semiquaver  is  equal  to  2  demisemiquavers. 

Make  yourself  quite  perfect  in  the  comparative  length  of  all  these  notes, 
which  may  be  done  by  merely  reading  over  the  above  table  half-a-dozen 
times,  having  first  got  the  names  and  shapes  of  them  firmly  in  your  mind. 
The  system  of  always  doubling  as  you  proceed,  makes  this  “  time  table,” 
as  it  is  usually  called,  a  matter  of  infinite  ease. 

Sometimes  a  note  is  divided  into  three ,  instead  of  two ,  notes  of  the  next 
lesser  value,  but  this  is  a  mere  licence.  When  this  occurs,  the  three  notes 
are  grouped  together,  and  termed  a  triplet ,  the  figure  3  being  placed  over 
them,  to  show  that  they  are  to  be  played  in  the  same  time  as  two  would 
be  without  it.  Other  irregular  groups  also  occasionally  occur,  but  the 
number  contained  in  the  group  is  always  written  over  it,  and  there  is,  con¬ 
sequently,  little  difficulty  in  fitting  them,  like  the  triplets ,  into  the  time 
which  would  be  occupied  by  a  regular  group. 

A  dot  placed  after  a  note  makes  it  half  as  long  again  ;  thus,  a  dotted 
semibreve  is  equal  to  three  minims  ;  a  dotted  crotchet  is  equal  to  three 
quavers,  &c.  A  double  dot  adds  to  a  note  three-fourths  of  its  original 
length,  so  that  two  dots  after  a  crotchet  will  make  it  equal  to  a  crotchet, 
a  quaver,  and  a  semiquaver  ;  and  so  on  with  all  the  other  notes. 
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To  indicate  silence  in  music,  a  few  simple  signs,  called  rests ,  are  used. 
Each  note  has  its  corresponding  Rest,  and  when  one  of  these  occurs  it  in¬ 
dicates  that  silence  is  to  he  observed  as  long  as  the  value  of  the  note  it 
represents.  The  following  are  all  the  Rests  : — 


SEMIBREVE  MINIM  CROTCHET  QUAVER  SEMIQUAVER  DEMI-SEMIQUAVER 
REST.  REST.  REST.  REST.  REST.  REST. 


All  these  are  very  easily  remembered,  by  observing  that  the  semibreve 
rest  is  a  black  square  underneath  a  line  of  the  staff ;  the  minim  rest  the 
same  sign  upon  a  line  of  the  staff ;  the  crotchet  rest  a  small  crook  leaning 
to  the  right ;  and  the  quaver  rest  the  same  crook  leaning  to  the  left. 
Eor  the  semiquaver,  demisemiquaver,  and  any  other  rests  that  may  be  re¬ 
quired  beyond  what  are  here  given,  lines  are  merely  added  to  the  quaver 
rest  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  already  seen  is  done  to  form  the  notes 
which  they  represent. 

Dots  and  double  dots  after  rests  have  precisely  the  same  effect  as  after 
notes. 
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Chapter  III. 

THE  SHARP,  ELAT,  NATURAL,  &c. 

A  sharp ,  formed  thus  J,  raises  the  pitch  of  a  note  one  degree,  or  to  the 
next  key  (whether  black  or  white)  on  the  right  hand  side  of  it.  A  flat, 
formed  thus  b,  lowers  it  one  degree,  or  to  the  next  key  (whether  black  or 
white)  on  the  left  hand  side  of  it.  Now  go  to  the  pianoforte  and  play  all 
these  sounds. 


F  natural.  E  sharp.  D  natural.  D  flat. 


f  v  V  * 

y  + TpP 

r  fr^ 

B  natural.  B  sharp.  E  natural.  E  flat. 

{Y - , 

Y/ 

A 

7  &  fr&  1 

Cv 

he 

in 

The  character  called  a  natural ,  formed  thus  if,  restores  a  note  which 
is  been  made  sharp  or  flat  to  its  original  position,  and  therefore  always 
dicates  a  white  key.  Ex. — 

D  sharp.  D  natural.  D  flat.  D  natural. 

n  fi_  i  i  i 

jj  /W  ft*  r>  P  jj 

f  &  &  L  &  V 

ft 

^  i  1  -  - 

A 

J 

Double  sharps ,  formed  thus  x,  and  double  flats,  formed  thus  bb-  also 
occasionally  occur.  They,  of  course,  raise  or  lower  the  note  two  keys. 
Thus,  D  double  sharp  would  be  played  upon  the  white  key  usually  called 
E  natural;  and  D  double  flat  upon  the  white  key  usually  called  C 
natural.  Ex. — 


D  double  sharp.  D  double  fla  t. 


f- - x-# - bb-* - - 

(( 

A 

) 

u 

You  should  recollect  that  double  sharps  and  double  flats  are  almost  always 
played  upon  white  keys ,  as  E  double  sharp  and  C  double  flat  are  rarely, 
ever,  met  with. 

Sharps  and  flats  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a  piece  of  music  affect 
ery  note  of  the  same  name  in  every  octave,  until  contradicted  by  a  na¬ 
tural.  ^Accidental  sharps  or  flats  are  those  which  occur  in  the  course  of  a 
piece,  and  they  only  affect  every  note  of  that  name  in  the  same  bar.  If 
the  note  which  has  been  thus  accidentally  altered  begin  the  next  bar, 
however,  it  must  be  played  sharp  or  flat,  unless  contradicted. 
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Chapteb  IV. 

THE  VARIOUS  SPECIES  OF  TIME. 
A  bar  line  is  drawn  across  the  staff,  thus  :  — 


This  bar  line  divides  a  piece  of  music  into  equal  portions  of  duration, 
and  the  quantity  contained  between  every  two  of  these  lines  is  indicated 
by  a  sign  placed  at  the  commencement. 

There  are  two  species  of  time — common ,  or  that  in  which  you  can 
count  an  even  number  in  every  bar — and  triple ,  or  that  in  which  you  can 
count  an  uneven  number  in  every  bar. 

The  following  signs  denote  every  species  of  Common  time  : — 

C2  6  6  12  2  4 

4  4  8  8  16 

The  following  signs  denote  every  species  of  Triple  time  : — 

3  3  3  9  9  9 

2  4  8  4  8  16 

The  longest  note  in  music,  as  you  already  know,  is  the  semibreve. 
This  sign  (3  means  that  the  value  of  the  semibreve  is  contained  in  every 
bar.  To  understand  all  the  other  times,  you  have  only  to  recollect  that 
the  lower  figure  shews  into  what  notes  the  semibreve  is  divided,  and  the 
upper  figure  how  many  of  these  notes  are  taken  in  the  bar.  You  will 
very  easily  translate  the  lower  figure  into  notes  by  remembering  that 
2  means  minims,  4  means  crotchets,  8  means  quavers,  and  16  means 
semiquavers.  When  the  upper  figure  is  less  than  6,  it  is  called  Simple 
Common  Time,  if  the  figure  be  an  even  number;  and  Simple  Triple  Time, 
if  it  be  an  uneven  number.  When  the  upper  figure  is  6  or  more  than  6, 
it  is  called  Compound  Common  Time,  if  it  be  an  even  number ;  and  Com¬ 
pound  Triple  Time,  if  it  be  an  uneven  number.  The  sign  (3  is,  of  course, 
Simple  Common  Time,  because  four  crotchets  are  contained  in  each  bar. 
Occasionally  a  piece  of  music  commences  with  an  incomplete  bar ;  but 
the  notes  required  to  complete  it  will  generally  be  found  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  strain. 

The  correct  counting  of  time  in  performance  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  but  one  of  the  simplest,  things  in  music.  When  the  sign  (3  *s 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece,  you  are  always  to  count  four 
crotchets  in  each  bar.  In  all  other  simple  times ,  whether  Common  ot 
Triple,  the  upper  figure  indicates  the  number  you  are  to  count;  and  whea 
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two  or  more  notes  are  to  be  played  to  the  divisions  of  the  bar,  you  will 
find  it  easy  to  say  and  between  each  number,  thus  : — 


Simple  Common  Time. 


St  .  _  9  ■  I* - 9  1 

1  *~9~ 

*  f-f  9 

'  i 

r*  9  r_ L  I 

1  9  £  r 

1  1  | 

r  Jfa-T  1  ' 

1 

\-\ 

1  2  34  1&2&3&4& 


In  Common  time,  whether  Simple  or  Compound,  the  bar  naturally  parts 
into  two.  A  strong  accent,  therefore,  occurs  at  the  commencement,  and 
a  weaker  one  at  the  second  division  of  each  bar.  In  all  Triple  time, 
whether  Simple  or  Compound,  the  bar  naturally  parts  into  three.  A  strong 
accent,  therefore,  occurs  at  the  commencement,  and  a  weaker  one  at  the 
third  division  of  each  bar.  Examples  occur  where  the  rapidity  of  a  piece 
will  not  allow  you  to  count  or  accent  any  note  beyond  that  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  each  bar  ;  but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  ;  and  the 
accent  is  generally  felt ,  even  where  the  fingers  move  too  quickly  to  give 
expression  to  the  feeling. 

Various  modes  are  occasionally  used  for  removing  the  natural  accents, 
and  substituting  artificial  ones,  for  the  sake  of  expression,  in  various  parts 
of  the  bar.  This  is  termed  emphasis.  We  shall  explain  all  the  signs 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  marks  of  expression.  One 
method  of  effecting  this,  called  syncopation,  however,  is  by  merely 
placing  long  notes  between  short  ones :  and  we  shall  therefore  give  an 
example  of  it  here. 

Syncopation. 


- - r 

'  v  a  1 - W 

\  0  9  '  1  |S 

l  zm  1 

#=* - — 

- 1 - 9 

The  emphasis  is  here  always  placed  upon  the  long  notes ;  and  this 
false  accent  often  produces  a  beautiful  effect,  especially  in  expressive 
music. 


Simple  Triple  Time. 


#  -  9  f  f  0  II 

/  fu  *  r 

p  r  i  i  r  n 

^  r  I  1  ■■ 

zz  n  —  - n 

12  3  1  &  2  &  3  & 


Compound  time  is  nothing  more  than  Simple  time  with  the  minims, 
crotchets,  or  quavers,  dotted ;  so  that  the  effect  is  that  of  triplets  in 
Simple  time.  The  general  rule  is,  therefore,  to  count  one  to  each  dotted 
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note.  When  the  time  is  slow,  however,  the  upper  figure  of  the  two  wi’l 
always  show  you  how  many  are  to  be  counted  in  each  bar.  Ex. — 


Quick.  Slow. 


1  2  1  2  123456123456 


When  this  sign  appears — (J  —  it  indicates  that  two  only  are  to  be 
counted  in  each  bar.  When  two  Triplets  occupy  the  entire  bar,  as  in  the 
following  example,  two  also  must  be  counted. 


1  2 
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Chapter  V. 

KEYS,  SIGNATURES,  &c. 


Every  piece  of  music  is  composed  in  a  certain  key  ;  that  is  to  say,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  unvarying  scale  of  sounds,  of  which  the  note,  termed  the 
key-note ,  is  the  foundation.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  C  ;  and  if  you 
play  these  sounds  upon  the  pianoforte,  you  will  observe  that  between  E 
and  E,  and  B  and  C,  the  distance  is  smaller  than  between  any  other  two 
notes  of  the  scale. 


Scale  of  C. 


i 


-0CZMI 


u  -0- 

Where  the  curves  are  placed,  the  notes  are  said  to  be  a  semitone  apart; 
because,  in  consequence  of  no  black  key  occurring  between  them,  they 
are  only  half  the  distance  of  all  the  rest,  which  are  said  to  be  a  tone  apart. 
Every  musical  composition,  composed  according  to  this  scale,  is  said  to 
be  in  the  key  of  C.  Now,  as  the  semitones  here  fall  between  the  third 
and  fourth ,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  degrees  of  the  scale,  and  as  this 
progression  is  pronounced  the  most  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whenever  we 
begin  a  scale  on  another  note,  we  shall  of  course  be  compelled  to  use 
black  keys ,  so  as  to  bring  the  tones  and  semitones  into  the  same  order  of 
succession.  Let  us  commence  a  scale,  for  instance,  on  G. 


— 

f - — - JP— 

1 2 

^  0  0 

( 

T  -  m  0 

\ 

T  * 

9J 

Here  you  will  at  once  perceive  that,  although  a  semitone  occurs  between 
the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  the  scale,  there  is  a  whole  tone  instead 
of  a  semitone  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  degrees  ;  and  if  you  play 
the  scale  over,  you  will  find  it  very  harsh  and  disagreeable  in  consequence. 
To  remedy  this,  we  must  place  a  sharp  before  the  F,  and  then  the  scale 
will  be  found  to  correspond  precisely  with  the  scale  of  C.  As  every  F 
throughout  the  composition  will  of  course  require  to  be  made  sharp,  we 
place  it  at  the  commencement,  immediately  after  the  clef  sign :  and 
a  piece  of  music  composed  according  to  this  wale  is  called  in  the  key 
of  G.  Ex. — 


Scale  of  G. 


In  this  manner  keys  are  formed  with  even  as  many  as  seven  sharps,  all  of 
which  are  placed  at  the  commencement,  as  in  the  above  example. 
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If  we  commence  a  scale  upon  F,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  call 
m  a  flat  to  aid  us.  Ex. — 


You  will  here  see  that  a  semitone  does  not  fall  between  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees  of  the  scale,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  place  a  Flat 
before  the  B,  which  at  once  removes  the  difficulty.  This  Flat  is  placed  at 
the  commencement,  and  the  scale  then  appears  according  to  rule,  thus — 

Scale  of  F. 


In  like  manner  keys  are  formed  with  as  many  as  seven  flats. 

The  collection  of  sharps  or  flats  thus  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a 
piece  of  music  is  termed  the  signature. 

Scales  which  preserve  the  order  of  tones  and  semitones  just  described 
are  termed  major  scales ;  but  there  are  also  minor  scales ,  which  have  a 
peculiar  wailing  effect  upon  the  ear,  in  consequence  of  the  third  from 
the  hey -note  being  one  semitone  less  than  that  in  major  keys.  Major 
and  minor  keys  used  to  be  called  keys  with  the  greater  third  and  keys 
with  the  lesser  third :  and  these  terms  so  aptly  describe  their  relative 
peculiarities,  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  impress  them  upon  the  mind. 
Every  major  key  has  what  is  termed  a  relative  minor ,  which  commences 
three  semitones  below  the  major.  It  is  called  relative  because  it  has  the 
same  number  of  sharps  or  flats  at  the  signature  as  the  major  key.  As  the 
key  of  C  major,  however,  is  formed  without  any  sharps  or  flats  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  of  course  its  relative ,  A  minor,  is  also  formed  without  them. 


Scale  of  C  major. 


The  sixth  and  seventh  degrees  of  the  minor  scale  are  usually  sharpened 
in  ascending ,  in  order  that  the  progression  to  the  key-note  may  be  more 
melodious.  In  descending ,  however,  these  accidental  sharps  are  gene¬ 
rally  omitted,  and  the  minor  scales  are  therefore  usually  practised  thus  : — 
Scale  of  A  minor. 
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Scale  of  E  minor. 


n.  i  iP  l. 

1 

?  ,  #  *  '  5'  K.  ,  ,  i — 

V 

- * - 9 - ~ - - - 9 - £ - 

Scale  of  G  minor. 

2:zfe  0  tp  1*.  *  :k?=kM — *  , 

4 

y*  jj5S#r  *  *  4  .  a~Jt  0 

The  following  are  the  names  of  all  the  major  and  minor  keys,  with  the 
sharps  or  flats  required  to  form  them. — 

C  major  and  A  minor  have  no  sharps  or  flats. 

G  major  and  E  minor  have  1  sharp — F  f. 

D  major  and  B  minor,  2  sharps — F  $  and  C 
A  major  and  F  $  minor,  3  sharps — F  J,  C  and  G 
E  major  and  C  j  minor,  4  sharps — F  C  G  and  B 

B  major  and  G  %  minor,  5  sharps— F  C  |,  G  J,  D  $,  and  A  $. 

F  J  major  and  B  $  minor,  6  sharps — F  #,  c|,  G#,  D#,Af, 
an  E# 

C  major  and  A  ||  minor,  7  sharps — F  C  jj|j,  G  jj[,  D  ;f,  A 

E$,andB|. 

F  major  and  D  minor,  have  1  flat — B  p. 

B  b  major  and  G  minor,  2  flats — B  b  and  E  b- 
E  b  major  and  C  minor,  3  flats — B  b>  E  b,  and  A  b- 
A  [7  major  and  F  minor,  4  flats — B  b,  F  b,  A  b,  and  B  17. 

D  b  major  and  B  b  minor,  5  flats — B  b,  E  b,  A  b,  B  b,  and  G  b- 

G  b  major  and  E  b  minor,  6  flats — B  b,  E  b,  A  b,  B  b,  G  b, 
and  C  b. 

C  b  major  and  A  b  minor,  7  flats —  B  b,  E  b>  A  b,  B  b,  G  b, 
G  b,  and  F  b- 

These  major  and  minor  scales  are  termed  diatonic.  The  chromatic 
scale  is  merely  a  scale  of  semitones,  and  is  usually  written  thus : — 

Chromatic  Scale  from  C,  ascending.  The  same  descending. 


)  - II 

1  J 

i  4?  1— 

#/ 

■s -  u.  _ LI 

V 

- 1 

L  - - 
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Chapter  VI. 

EXPLANATION  OF  MUSICAL  SIGNS. 


Directions  from  the  Composer  to  the  Performer  are  given  in  two 
manners — by  signs  and  by  words.  We  shall  here  give  an  explanation  of 
all  the  signs ,  and  shall  devote  the  next  chapter  to  the  explanation  of  the 
words. 

The  chief  embellishments  used  in  music  are  the  appoggiatura ,  the 
ctcciacatura,  the  turn,  and  the  shake. 

The  appoggiatura  is  a  small  note  placed  before  the  large,  or  principal, 
note.  It  generally  robs  the  following  note  of  one  half  of  its  true  time, 
except  when  the  note  is  dotted,  and  then  it  usually  takes  from  it  two- 
thirds  of  its  real  value,  thus  : — 


m 


Played. 


The  peculiarity  of  the  appoggiatura  is  that  it  is  always  dwelt  upon ,  the 
principal  note  following  it  without  the  slightest  accent.  When  the  ap¬ 
poggiatura  is  placed  before  a  note  in  a  chord,  the  remaining  notes  of  the 
chord  are  played  with  the  appoggiatura ,  and  the  principal  note  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards,  thus  : — 

Written.  Played. 


l-'s-tfe-D 


I 

The  same  rule  is  to  be  observed  when  the  appoggiatura  occurs  in  the 
bass,  with  a  chord  in  the  treble.  Ex. — 


7 - J — 1 

1 

_  d _ I 

_ CJ 

( 

T  ^  I 

V 

t  ^ 1 

i 

Written.  Played. 


/gv. 

h- i  i  n 

— • 

-U-J—  J  1 

The  acciacatura  is  a  light  grace  note,  merely  embellishing  the  note 
before  which  it  is  placed,  and  scarcely  borrowing  from  it  any  perceptible 
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time.  This  is  sometimes  called  an  appoggiatura ,  but  very  falsely  so  ; 
for  the  appoggiatura  is  invariably  dwelt  upon,  and  the  acciacatura  is 
passed  over  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Two,  three,  or  more  of  these  notes 
are  sometimes  written  before  the  principal  note.  Ex. — 


r — J,. 

i  h 

,  ^ 

"  Jf'  J 

p- - 

&  s  .  J  w  *  11  T*  '  #  S 

tat  .  i  a  s '  p  _  r:  .  ii  ’  r  i 

w  rr 

•  *  •-  4=1 

J -  r 

Written. 


These  grace  notes  also  occur  after  the  principal  note.  The  time  which 
they  occupy  must  then  always  be  borrowed  from  the  note  which  precedes 
them.  They  are  usually  termed  after-notes.  Ex. — 


,h 

1  <ss 

fZ  2?  * 

 a>  II 

^  ^  i  *  \  r  ei 

T(  'S  t 

■  1  L  L  Bl 

T 17”  ..  !_  J  L_  l  Sd 

^  Written. 

_ _ jA 

.  j j _ 

m  n 

zzz _ 

**  1; 

&  .  .  -'  nr-r  *  H 

TO=  t—fc 

SP1 - 

*  :fz  -  ii 

Played . 


The  turn,  marked  thus  oj,  is  played  with  the  note  above  and  the 
note  below  the  principal  one,  commencing  with  the  note  above.  When, 
however,  a  small  note  is  added,  thus  this  auxiliary  note  is  played 
before  the  other  notes  of  the  turn.  A  turn  over  a  dot  is  played  after  the 
note  which  is  dotted,  to  which  it  always  returns  before  the  following  note 
is  played.  The  inverted  turn ,  marked  thus  ?,  merely  signifies  that  it  is 
to  be  commenced  with  the  note  below ,  instead  of  the  note  above  the 
principal  one.  The  following  are  the  various  methods  of  writing  and 
playing  the  turn. 


Direct  Turn.  1 

auxiliary  Over  a  dot.  Inverted  Turn, 

note.  ^  £ 

^  -  V  rs 

"  - 

g  ~  |  ^  1  fl 

^  Written. 

J -j - 6 

*53 -ft  Ui] 

-  B-k!  p—  Ifi 

^  Played , 

1 — — — 

]£*EF  S Ju 

When  an  accidental  sharp,  flat,  or  natural  is  marked  over  the  turn ,  it 
applies  to  the  note  above  the  principal  one  ;  and  when  marked  under  the 
turn ,  to  the  note  below. 

The  shake ,  or  trill,  marked  thus  Ir,  signifies  a  rapid  repetition  of  the 
note  over  which  it  is  written  and  the  note  above,  ending  with  a  turn. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  shake  should  commence  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  note  or  with  the  note  above.  We  should  recommend  the  pupil, 
however,  to  begin  with  the  'principal  note,  and  to  consider  this  the  true 
method  of  performing  the  perfect  shake.  In  the  following  example  the 
notes  are  not  written  strictly  in  time  ;  because,  after  all,  the  shake  must 
depend  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the  music,  and  the  taste  of  the 
performer. 


ft—  =  a 

if 

o 

z  u 

Written. 

:r 

rfWfffffffrrftM 

fj 

Played. 

In  a  succession  of  long  shakes,  the  turn  is  only  played  to  the  last  note. 
Ex.— 


Written. 


0  * 


LtL 


Played. 


This  mark  'w,  called  the  mordente ,  implies  a  short  shake,  which  is 
generally  played  thus  : — 


A  curved  line,  thus  ^  ,  implies  that  all  the  notes  over  which  it  is 

marked  are  to  be  played  in  a  smooth  and  connected  manner. 

Points  or  dots  over  notes  indicate  that  the  notes  are  to  be  detached 
from  each  other,  so  that  the  effect  of  a  rest  is  given  between  each.  Those 
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marked  with  the  points  are  to  be  more  detached  than  those  with  dots. 
Ex.— 


t  J  ___ 

1  .  -* 

•  i 

i - T - 41 

: i 

& 

•  | 

1 

&  il 

}- — 1 

m 

1  ~ 

— 1 - -* 

| 

F  1 

Ad 

m  ; 

Y- - - m 

- 1 - 

L-H - # - 

Written. 


_ \J  v  v  il 

. /T  *1*1  \  ^  ^  y  ••  +*  M  +*  ** 

•»|  \  I  "  1 1 

T wt   iv  1  y  ^  L  1  1  . i 

y  n  i  n1  r  i  H 

Tm7  R-  ^  S 

'  1  m  .  >  1  j 

tJ 

Played. 

r  -s 

When  the  curve  and  the  dots  are  used  together,  thus  ^  %  it  in¬ 

dicates  that  the  notes  are  to  he  gently  separated  from  each  other,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  stress  laid  upon  each. 

When  the  curve  is  placed  over  two  notes  only,  especial  stress  must  be 
laid  upon  the  first,  and  the  second  must  be  quite  unaccented. 

When  the  curved  line  is  placed  over  two  or  more  notes  of  the  same 
pitch,  it  is  called  a  bind ,  and  signifies  that  only  the  first  note  is  to  be 
struck,  and  that  the  finger  is  then  to  be  held  upon  the  keys  during  the 
full  value  of  the  following  note.  Ex. — 


9 - 7a=\ - j — | 

/f  ^  u  o  ^  e 

if 

rr  r~  -  | 

1  r  ^  i 

V; 

k  r  r  t 

i  i.  i  i 

tJ 

Written. 

Played. 

These  two  signs  j  or  V  are  called  a'rpeggio  marks,  and  are  placed  at 
the  side  of  chords,  to  indicate  that  the  notes  of  which  the  chord  is  com¬ 
posed  are  not  to  be  played  together ,  but  rapidly,  one  after  the  other, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Ex. — 


Played. 


A  double  bar,  marked  thus  ZI[]zi,  divides  music  into  distinct  parts  or 
sections.  When  the  double  bar  is  dotted,  it  signifies  that  the  portion  of 
the  music  on  the  side  of  the  dots  is  to  be  repeated.  When  dotted  on 
both  sides,  it  of  course  indicates  that  both  parts  are  to  be  repeated. 
When,  on  the  repetition  of  a  strain,  a  few  bars  at  the  conclusion  are  in- 
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tended  to  be  played  differently,  the  words  1  ma  volt  a,  and  2  da  volta  are 
used ;  and  this  indicates  that  the  bars  marked  1  ma  volta  are  to  be  played 
the  first  time,  and  the  bars  marked  *lda  volta  the  second  time. 

This  mark  indicates  a  gradual  increase  of  tone ;  and  the  reverse 

mark  a  gradual  decrease.  When  the  two  signs  are  joined  to¬ 
gether  thus  it  signifies  that  the  sound  is  to  be  gradually  in¬ 

creased  to  the  centre,  and  then  gradually  diminished  to  the  end. 

These  marks  a,  or  are  usually  placed  over  or  under  single  notes, 
to  show  that  a  strong  emphasis  is  intended. 

This  sign  -0-,  signifies  that  the  pedal  is  to  be  used  ;  and  this  sign  >fc, 
that  it  is  to  be  taken  off.  In  grand  pianofortes,  which  have  two  pedals, 
these  signs  always  refer  to  that  on  the  right  hand  side.  The  other  is 
generally  denoted  by  the  words  Soft  ped. 

Strong  lines  are  occasionally  marked  over  or  under  notes,  to  show 
that  the  notes  so  marked  are  to  be  divided  into  the  smaller  ones  indicated 
by  the  lines :  one  meaning  quavers,  two  meaning  semiquavers,  three 
meaning  demisemiquavers  ;  and  so  on,  according  to  the  number  of  lines. 
Ex.— 


^  Written. 


Occasionally  also  the  same  mark  is  used  to  express  the  repetition  of  a 
group  of  notes  : — 


The  small  figures  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a  piece  of  music, 
outside  the  staff,  refer  to  Maelzel’s  metronome,  and  indicate  the  degree 
of  velocity  at  which  the  piece  is  to  be  taken.  The  moveable  piece  of 
brass  is  to  be  set  to  the  number  mentioned  ;  the  pendulum  is  to  be  then 
put  in  motion  ;  and  the  note  expressed  after  the  number  is  the  one  to 
count  by.  Thus,  if  the  time  be  J  =  120,  the  metronome  is  to  be  set  to 
120,  and  a  crotchet  counted  to  each  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  ;  if  the 
time  be  J^=  120,  one  quaver  is  to  be  counted  to  each  oscillation ;  and 
so  on,  according  to  the  note  written  after  the  number. 
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Chapter  VII. 


EXPLANATION  OF  WORDS  USED  IN  MUSIC. 

The  number  of  words  used  in  music  has  been  so  multiplied  lately,  that 
were  we  to  attempt  to  explain  one  half  of  them,  we  should  task  the 
memory  of  the  student  to  an  extent  quite  unnecessary.  We  shall  there¬ 
fore  content  ourselves  with  explaining  only  those  which  often  occur,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  be  sought  for  in  the  dictionaries. 

Accellerando.  Gradually  increasing  the  velocity. 

Adagio .  Slow  and  expressive. 

Ad  libitum .  At  the  will  of  the  performer  with  regard  to  time. 

Agitato .  With  agitation  and  energy. 

Allegro.  Lively  and  with  spirit. 

Allegretto.  Not  quite  so  quick  as  allegro . 

Al  Segno.  A  direction  for  the  performer  to  repeat  from  this  sign 

Andante.  Slowly  and  pathetically. 

Andantino.  Not  quite  so  slow  as  andante . 


Animato ,  or 
Anima ,  Con. 


With  animation. 


Assai.  Very.  As  Allegro  assai ,  very  quick  and  lively. 

A  tempo.  In  time.  Generally  used  after  the  time  has  been  tem¬ 
porarily  slackened. 

Bis.  Twice.  Usually  written  over  a  passage  to  show  that  it  is  to  be 
played  twice  over* 

Brillante.  Brilliantly. 

Brio ,  Con.  With  spirit  and  energy. 

Cadenza.  A  cadence  or  embellishment,  sometimes  written,  and  some¬ 
times  left  to  the  taste  of  the  performer. 

Calando.  Gradually  diminishing  the  tone  and  slackening  the  time. 

Cantabile.  In  an  especially  smooth  and  singing  style. 

Crescendo.  Gradually  increasing  the  tone. 

Da  Capo  :  often  written  D.  C.  It  signifies  that  the  performer  is  to 
return  to  the  commencement  of  the  movement,  and  repeat. 

Diminuendo.  Gradually  diminishing  the  tone. 

Dolce.  Softly,  and  with  gentle  expression. 


Espressione ,  Con. 
Espressivo. 


With  much  expression 


Forte  :  often  written  f .  Loud. 
Fortissimo:  often  written  ff.  Very  loud. 
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Very  slow  and  solemn. 

With  grace  and  refined  taste. 


Forza ,  Con.  With  force. 

Forzando.  With  great  force.  Generally  written/*#.,  and  applied  to 
single  notes. 

Grave.  ) 

Gravita ,  Con.  ) 

Grazioso.  ) 

Grazia ,  Con.  ) 

Largo.  Slow  and  with  measured  emphasis. 

Lar ghetto.  Not  quite  so  slow  as  largo. 

Legato.  In  a  very  smooth  and  connected  style. 

Leggiero.  \ 

Leggiera/mente.  >  V ery  lightly  and  playfully. 

Leggierezza ,  Con.  ) 

Lento.  Slow. 

Loco.  Generally  used  after  8va,  to  show  that  the  notes  are  to  be  per¬ 
formed  as  they  are  written. 

Ma.  But.  Ma  non  troppo  allegro ,  but  not  too  fast. 

Maggiore.  Major. 

Maestoso.  In  a  majestic  style. 

Marziale.  Martially. 

Meno.  Less.  Meno  allegro ,  not  so  fast. 

Minore.  Minor. 

Moderato.  In  moderate  time. 

Molto.  Much,  very.  Molto  vivace ,  with  much  animation.  Molto 
allegro ,  very  quick. 

Morendo.  Gradually  allowing  the  sound  and  time  to  die  away. 
Mosso,  pin.  Quicker. 

Moto ,  Con.  With  agitation. 

Patetico.  Pathetically. 

Perdendosi.  Allowing  the  sound  to  subside  gradually. 

Pesante.  Heavily. 

Piacere ,  A.  At  the  will  of  the  performer  with  regard  to  time. 

Piano :  often  written  p,  or  Pia.  Soft. 

Pianissimo  :  often  written  'pp.  Very  soft. 

Pin.  More.  Piu  lento ,  slower. 

Poco.  A  little.  Poco  andante ,  rather  slow. 

Poco-a  poco.  By  degrees.  As  Poco  a  poco  crescendo  louder  and 
louder,  by  degrees. 

Pomposo.  Pompously. 

Presto.  Fast. 

Prestissimo.  Very  fast. 
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Rallentando.  Relaxing  the  time  gradually. 

Rinforzando.  Increasing  the  tone  gradually. 

Ritardando.  Gradually  slackening  the  time. 

Risoluto.  Resolutely. 

Ritenuto.  Keeping  back,  or  dragging  the  time. 

Scherzando.  Playfully. 

Sempre.  Always.  Sempre  piano ,  always  soft. 

Senza.  Without.  Senza  replica ,  without  repetition. 

Sforzando :  often  written  sf.  With  marked  emphasis. 

Slentando.  Gradually  decreasing  the  tone  and  time. 

Smorzando.  Gradually  diminishing  the  tone. 

Sostenuto.  Sustained. 

Staccato.  Detached  and  distinct. 

Stringendo.  Gradually  accelerating  the  time. 

Subito.  Sudden. 

Tenuto.  To  be  especially  held  down  the  full  time. 

Tremolo.  Tremulously.  When  applied  to  a  chord,  it  implies  that  the 
notes  are  to  be  separated  and  played  in  rapid  succession. 

Vivace.  Vivaciously. 

V olti  Subito  :  generally  written  V.  S.  Turn  over  rapidly. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

OF  SITTING  AT  THE  PIANOFORTE,  TOUCH,  FINGERING, 

&c. 

The  performer  should  sit  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  key-board,  so 
that  he  may  have  a  perfect  command  of  every  part  of  it.  The  feet  should 
he  firmly  supported,  either  on  the  ground  or  on  a  footstool,  and  the  seat 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  performer.  The  hands  should 
he  slightly  curved,  so  that  the  fleshy  part  of  the  finger  may  strike  the 
keys ;  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  elbows  be  kept  near  the  body. 
The  thumb  should  always  remain  over  the  keys,  and  the  long  fingers  be 
sufficiently  bent  to  bring  them  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ends  of  the  little 
finger  and  the  thumb.  In  passages  which  require  a  number  of  black 
keys,  the  hand  should  be  placed  rather  nearer  to  them,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  jerking  motion  in  the  attempt  to  reach  them.  The  wrist  should  be 
perfectly  free  from  restraint,  and  the  fingers  independent  of  each  other  ; 
so  that  when  one  finger  strikes  a  key,  the  others  should  remain  quite 
steady.  Be  careful,  in  playing,  always  to  look  at  the  notes  upon  the 
paper,  and  not  at  the  fingers,  or  the  key-board,  as  it  is  necessary  in  the 
first  instance  to  accustom  yourself  to  feel  the  keys  by  their  distance  from 
each  other. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  decided  laws  for  fingering,  as  all  the  rules 
which  have  been,  or  can  be,  laid  down,  are  liable  to  exceptions  in  certain 
cases.  The  theory  of  fingering,  however,  is  based  upon  the  general  rule 
that  the  long  fingers  should  not  be  passed  over  or  under  one  another, 
the  little  finger  over  the  thumb,  or  the  thumb  under  the  little  finger. 
In  passages  where  the  black  keys  occur,  the  natural  position  of  the  thumb 
is  next  to  the  black  key.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  thumb  shall  not  be 
placed  upon  a  black  key,  except  in  playing  octaves,  certain  passages  of 
extensions,  and  chords.  Care  must  be  taken  in  legato  passages,  that  in 
passing  the  thumb  under  the  fingers,  or  the  fingers  over  the  thumb,  one 
key  be  not  struck  with  greater  force  than  another.  For  preserving  an 
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equality  of  tone,  and  gaining  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  finger¬ 
ing,  the  constant  practice  of  the  scales  cannot  be  too  much  recom¬ 
mended.  Each  hand  must  he  practised  separately  at  first,  and  then  both 
together.  Take  very  great  care  to  strengthen  the  third  and  fourth  fingers. 
These  will  be  found  very  unruly  at  first,  and  they  will  certainly  conquer 
you,  if  you  do  not  resolve  to  conquer  them. 

Touch  is  the  essential  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  pianist  must 
ever  be  directed ;  and  the  finger  alone  must  be  capable  of  producing  the 
minutest  effect  of  light  and  shade.  To  connect  sounds  upon  the  piano¬ 
forte,  continual  pressure  from  the  fingers  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  in 
legato  passages,  no  key  should  be  quitted  until  the  next  is  struck.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  touch  always  intended,  unless  any  other  is  expressly  indi¬ 
cated.  In  passages  of  chords,  where  the  legato  effect  is  desired,  the 
fingers  should  be  changed  upon  one  of  the  notes  of  a  chord,  in  order  to 
connect  it  with  the  succeeding  one ;  the  rule  being,  that  a  link  must  be 
established  somewhere,  so  that  the  entire  cessation  of  sound  which  would 
result  from  the  hand  quitting  the  keys  may  be  avoided.  Staccato  is  the 
opposite  to  legato .  To  effect  this  touch,  the  fingers  must  be  raised  from 
the  keys  before  the  true  duration  of  the  note  has  expired.  A  free  motion 
of  the  wrist  is  here  particularly  to  be  recommended  to  the  pupil,  many 
persons  erroneously  supposing  that  not  only  the  hand,  but  the  arm,  should 
spring  from  the  key-board,  by  a  sort  of  spasmodic  action.  In  the  use  of 
the  pedals,  young  performers  should  be  very  sparing.  In  grand  piano¬ 
fortes,  which  have  two  pedals,  that  on  the  left  hand,  by  causing  the 
hammers  to  strike  two  strings,  or  one,  instead  of  three,  has  the  effect  of 
subduing  the  sound ;  and  that  on  the  right  hand,  by  raising  the  dampers 
from  the  strings,  prolongs  the  vibration  beyond  the  usual  time.  The  left 
hand  pedal  is  therefore  occasionally  used  in  piano  passages,  and  the  right 
hand  one  where  the  sound  is  required  to  be  prolonged  ;  but  the  pupil  is 
particularly  cautioned  against  pressing  down  the  pedals  whenever  these 
effects  are  intended.  A  pianist  who  has  tutored  his  finger  to  express 
every  variety  of  touch,  may  make  use  of  the  pedals  to  heighten  an  effect ; 
but  the  pupil  too  often  uses  them  to  cover  a  defect.  In  a  word,  the 
pedals  are  friends  to  the  Professor,  but  enemies  to  the  Student. 
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Learn  to  regard  music  as  an  eloquent  language,  and  study  it,  therefore, 
as  you  would  study  Elocution.  Practise  always  slowly,  so  that  every  note 
may  be  brought  exactly  in  its  proper  place.  Count  the  time  steadily  and 
correctly,  and  feel  the  accent  by  the  touch.  Direct  your  attention  solely 
to  the  music  you  are  performing,  and  endeavour  to  understand  the  com¬ 
poser’s  meaning  in  every  passage.  The  poetry  of  the  art  lies  somewhat 
deeply  hidden :  many  are  too  content  to  sport  on  the  surface ;  but  all 
may  rest  assured  that  mines  of  wealth  lie  beneath,  which  will  amply  repay 
them  for  their  labour  in  searching  for  it. 
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APPENDIX  FOR  THE  USE  OF  RUGBY  SCHOOL. 


Chapter  IX. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CLEFS. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  two  clefs,  the  Treble  and  Bass ;  and 
we  have  now  to  explain  the  Alto  and  Tenor  clefs,  marked  thus  Jjjjl,  and 
placed  upon  the  fourth  line  of  the  staff  for  the  Tenor,  and  on  the  third 
for  the  Alto.  These  clef  signs  were  formerly  merely  letters,  the  Treble 
being  a  corruption  of  the  letter  Gf,  the  Bass  of  the  letter  E,  and  the 
Tenor  and  Alto  of  the  letter  C  ;  the  line  of  the  staff  upon  which  they 
are  placed  being  named  according  to  the  sign.  We  will  now  give  the 
clefs  written  in  the  staff,  precisely  as  they  appear  in  modern  music : — 


TREBLE.  BASS.  TENOR.  ALTO. 


It  is  necessary  to  understand  that  this  clef  sign  not  only  names  the 
notes,  but  accurately  determines  their  pitch.  If  the  student  will  turn 
to  page  11,  he  will  find  that  the  note  which  has  been  taken  as  the 
division  point  between  the  Bass  and  Treble  appears  on  the  first  leger 
line  above  the  bass  staff,  and  on  the  first  leger  line  below  the  treble 
staff ;  and  this  is  the  starting  point  of  the  Alto  and  Tenor  clefs. 

In  the  example  given  below,  therefore,  all  the  notes  are  identical  in 
pitch : — 


It  would  be  well  to  construct  a  scale  in  all  these  clefs ;  so  that  the 
pupil  may  become  accustomed  to  read  rapidly  every  note  that  can  be 
written. 


Chapter  X. 
INTERVALS. 


An  interval  is  the  distance  between  any  two  given  sounds. 

All  intervals  are  reckoned  upwards,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressed ; 
the  second  or  third  to  any  note,  therefore,  means  the  second  or  third 
above  it,  in  alphabetical  order.  The  construction  of  the  Diatonic  scale 
has  been  already  explained  in  Chapter  V. ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  for 
the  student  to  understand  that  it  consists  of  two  Tetrachords,  or  series 
of  four  sounds  each,  joined  together,  the  conjunct  interval  being  a 
whole  tone,  as  in  the  following  example  * — 


Interval 

1st  Tetrachord.  of  2nd  Tetrachord. 
conjunction. 


Every  interval  to  be  found  in  the  Diatonic  scale  is  called  a  Diatonic 
interval.  Any  interval  which  cannot  be  formed  without  an  accidental, 
which  necessarily  disturbs  the  fixed  arrangement  of  tones  and  semi¬ 
tones  required  in  the  Diatonic  scale,  is  called  a  Chromatic  interval. 
From  C  to  E  b  (a  minor  third),  therefore,  is  a  Diatonic  interval;  and 
from  C  to  D  f  (an  augmented  second)  a  Chromatic  interval.  For 
the  same  reason,  from  C  to  D  b  is  a  Diatonic  semitone,  and  from 
C  to  C  Jf  a  Chromatic  semitone.  We  will  now  give  an  example  of  all 
the  Diatonic  intervals  in  the  scale  of  C.  The  student  will  of  course 
understand  that  this  scale  is  only  selected  for  the  sake  of  convenience ; 
and  that  all  the  intervals  which  occur  in  this  scale  are  to  be  found 
in  precisely  the  same  places  (reckoned  from  the  key  note)  in  every 
other. 

Diatonic  Intervals  in  the  Scale  oe  0. 


The  Minor  2nd  contains 

1 

semitone,  as  E  E. 

The  Major  2nd 

2 

semitones,  „  C  D. 

The  Minor  3rd 

» 

3 

„  „  A  0. 

The  Major  3rd 

4 

„  „  C  E. 

The  Perfect  4th 

» 

5 

„  „  c  P. 

The  Augmented  4th 

n 

6 

„  „  F  B. 

The  Diminished  5th 

>> 

6 

„  B  P. 

The  Perfect  5th 

» 

7 

„  „  C  G. 

The  Minor  6th 

jj 

8 

„  „  E  C. 

The  Major  6th 

9 

„  „  C  A. 

The  Minor  7th 

>> 

10 

„  „  D  C. 

The  Major  7th 

» 

11 

„  „  C  B. 
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The  Perfect  8th  contains  12  semitones,  as  C  C. 

The  Minor  9th  „  13  „  „  E  E. 

The  Major  9th  „  14  „  „  CD. 

As  we  have  only  selected  one  example  of  each  interval  in  the 

above  Table,  it  will  be  advisable  to  remember  that  the  Diatonic 

scale  contains : — 


2  Minor  2nds,  on  the 
5Major2nds  ,, 

4  Minor  3rds  „ 

3  Major  3rds  „ 

6  Perfect  4ths  „ 

1  Augmented  4th  „ 

1  Diminished  5th  „ 

6  Perfect  5ths  „ 

3  Minor  6ths  „ 

4  Major  6ths  „ 

5  Minor  7ths  „ 

2  Major  7ths  ,, 


3rd  and  7th. 

1st,  2nd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th. 

2nd,  3rd,  6th,  and  7th. 

1st,  4th,  and  5th. 

1st,  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  6th,  and  7th. 
4th. 

7th. 

1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th. 
3rd,  6th,  and  7th. 

1st,  2nd,  4th,  and  5th. 

2nd,  3rd,  5th,  6tb,  and  7th. 

1st  and  4th. 


The  Octaves,  of  course,  are  all  perfect ;  and  the  9ths  are  not  given, 
because  they  are  mere  repetitions  of  2nds  in  a  higher  pitch.  A  perfect 
knowledge  of  these  intervals  will  be  found  invaluable  to  all  who  study 
Harmony. 

Chromatic  intervals  are  Diatonic  intervals  raised  or  depressed  by 
accidentals.  The  following  is  a  Table  of  Chromatic  intervals,  reckoned 
from  the  note  C. 


The  Augmented  2nd 

contains  3  semitones,  as  C  D  jf. 

The  Diminished  3rd 

»» 

2 

„  „  CEbb. 

The  Diminished  4th 

j? 

4 

„  „  C  E  b . 

The  Augmented  5th 

V 

8 

„C&|. 

The  Augmented  6th 

» 

10 

„  „  c  A  ff. 

The  Diminished  7th 

}> 

9 

„  „  C  Bbb. 

The  Diminished  8th 

55 

11 

„  „CCb. 

The  Augmented  8th 

55 

13 

„  „CCJ. 

The  Augmented  9th 

55 

15 

»  „  o  D  ff. 

The  student  must  be  careful  to  reckon  every  interval  by  the  letter , 
and  not  by  the  sound ,  and  to  raise  or  depress  it  (if  required)  without 
altering  the  name. 

An  interval  is  inverted  when  its  position  is  changed  by  the  original 
upper  note  being  placed  below,  or  the  lower  note  placed  above.  Every 
interval,  when  inverted,  will  complete  the  number  9,  if  added  to  its 
distance  in  the  former  position:  for  example,  a  7th  will  become  a  2nd, 
a  6th  will  become  a  3rd,  <fcc. 
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Major  intervals,  when  inverted,  become  Minor. 
Minor  „  „  „  Major. 

Augmented  „  „  „  Diminished. 

Diminished  „  „  „  Augmented. 

Perfect  „  „  remain  Perfect. 


As  an  exercise,  intervals  should  be  formed  and  inverted  from  any 
given  note. 

The  word  Enharmonic  is  used  to  signify  the  change  of  a  quarter 
tone — as  from  C  sharp  to  D  flat — but  this  interval  is  not  recognised 
upon  a  keyed  instrument.  Practically,  therefore,  it  is  an  alteration  of 
name ,  but  not  of  sound. 

Melody  is  a  succession  of  single  intervals. 

Harmony  is  a  combination  of  intervals. 


Chapter  XI. 

CHANTS. 

A  Chant  is  a  short  composition,  to  which  the  Canticles  and  other 
portions  of  the  Church  Service  are  adapted ;  and,  in  its  simplest  form, 
is  of  very  remote  origin.  .  The  ancient  method  of  writing  it  was 
without  bars,  except  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end ;  and  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  modern  Chant,  although  divided  into  bars,  is 
not  sung  strictly  according  to  the  time  indicated  by  such  division. 

Chants  are  of  two  kinds,  Single  and  Double.  A  Single  Chant  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts — the  first  of  three,  and  the  second  of  four,  bars. 
The  first  note,  called  the  reciting  note,  although  always  written  a 
semibreve,  has  no  fixed  value,  the  choir  reciting  upon  it  as  many 
words  as  are  indicated  by  the  pointing  (or  measurement)  of  the 
verse.  This  is  followed  by  a  bar  of  two  minims,  and  another  of 
one  semibreve.  The  second  part  opens  with  another  reciting  note, 
also  written  as  a  semibreve ;  then  follow  two  bars  of  two  minims 
each,  and  a  final  bar,  consisting  of  one  semibreve.  The  three  notes 
following  the  first  reciting  note,  and  the  five  notes  following  the 
second  reciting  note,  are  called  inflections.  The  first  inflection  is 
termed  the  mediation ,  and  the  second  inflection  the  cadence.  The 
single  Chant  is  sung  to  one  verse. 

The  Double  Chant  consists  of  four  parts ;  and  in  form  is  precisely 
the  same  as  two  single  Chants  would  be,  if  placed  together.  It  is 
simply,  therefore,  a  method  of  linking  two  verses  together,  instead 
of  continuing  the  same  strain  to  each  verse. 
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